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CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 

Christian mysticism has been widely misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Like Christianity itself, it has at times de- 
veloped abnormal growths and presented exaggerated types. 
On these men have based their opinions and at them they 
have aimed their shafts. Underneath these external and 
often erratic manifestations, however, lie great fundamental 
principles. These are common to both Nature mysticism and 
Christian mysticism ; but they stand out sharply in the latter 
where they have found a richer and more congenial soil than 
could be furnished by pure naturalism. 

The mystic, be3'ond and above all else, is devout; but an 
era of applied science in the material world and aggressive 
and detailed altruism in the religious world is not eminently 
conducive to devoutness. Saintliness is clearly not the most 
prominent characteristic of the present age. It is, therefore, 
with feelings of unfeigned thankfulness that we welcome the 
Bampton lectures on Christian Mysticism, by William Ralph 
Inge, M.A., fellow and tutor of Hertford College, Oxford, 
which have recently appeared. They have inspired and en- 
riched the present article. 

The author comes to us not only as a scholar, but as a 
seer. Searching into his subject, as he says, for the advance- 
ment of his own inner religious life, he has unwittingly ren- 
dered a signal service to the religious life of his age. He 
has intuitively discerned the need of the times. He has 
brought to the front a phase of religious life and thought long 
buried under the accretions of a dangerous materialism. 
We are told on every hand that materialism, as a system of 
thought, is dead ; but materialism, as a subtle influence, is col- 
oring both the world and the Church. " Nothing succeeds 
like success" has become the motto of "the man on the 
street" and of the priest at the altar. A "plant" is to-day 
just as much a part of the equipment and movement of the 
Church as of the business world, and the successful manipu- 
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lator of the " plant" is often found dominating not only the 
commercial trust, but the parochial and even higher activi- 
ties of the Christian fold. 

With the commercial life of the age we are not now con- 
cerned. It is no part of our present subject to furnish a 
panacea for civil or secular disorders ; but we are concerned 
about the life and progress of Christianity. We do need a 
panacea for the ills of the spiritual body, and we find it in 
the revival of a true mysticism with its reassertion of the ne- 
cessity of the devout life and its uncompromising suppres- 
sion of the purely secular both in the individual Christian 
and in the Church at large. 

Mysticism, according to Mr. Inge, derived its name 
from and came into the Church through the earlier Nature 
mysticism. Christian Platonism and Neoplatonism were 
the stepping-stones from the one to the other. Dr. Bigg 
represents Clement of Alexandria as the father of the mys- 
tics, though not actually a mystic himself. "A mystic," 
says our author, "is a /«W?7s — that is, one who has been or is 
being initiated into some esoteric knowledge of divine things, 
about which he must keep his mouth shut (/aiW) ; or possi- 
bly he is one whose eyes are still shut, one who is not yet 
(to use the language of the Eleusinian mysteries) an iircyKT-rpP 
But the Christian mystic ultimately came to be considered 
as one who shut his soul's eye to all external things, and 
hence grew the exaggerated types and abnormal growths of 
mediaeval misconceptions and Quietism. 

With the source of Christian mysticism, however, and the 
origin of the word and the terminology of its devotees we 
are not especially concerned. Our object is to winnow the 
pure grain of the cult from the chaff, to strip off from a 
great religious principle the accretions which have grown 
upon it from time to time, and to set it forth in its true rela- 
tion to religious faith and practice. 

Mysticism is not so much a philosophy or system of thought 
as a culture of the soul. It has been defined as the " reali- 
zation of the presence of God in the soul and in nature," or 
more generally as the "realization in thought and feeling of 
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the immanence of the temporal in the eternal and of the 
eternal in the temporal." Dr. Bigg, in his " Christian Pla- 
tonists of Alexandria," calls it "the lifeblood of religion." 
"All in whom religion is more than a decent form," he says, 
"are mystics. A mystic is one who believes in mysteries, 
and the three great mysteries are God, the soul, and revela- 
tion." 

The more general of these definitions hardly distinguishes 
between Nature mysticism and Christian mysticism. It sa- 
vors too much of a pantheistic, or at least a semi-pantheistic, 
form of belief. That of Dr. Bigg, on the other hand, would 
make mysticism practically synonymous with experimental 
religion ; but while every mystic, in the Christian sense of the 
term, enjoys experimental religion, every possessor of ex- 
perimental religion is not necessarily a true mystic. 

Then let us look farther, and try to establish some funda- 
mental propositions which lie at the basis of a robust and 
genuine mysticism. First, there is a spirit-sight. The spirit 
in man can perceive as well as the bodily organs. We have 
as part of the divine image a faculty for the discernment of 
spiritual truth. Secondly, man, in order to know God, must 
be a partaker of the divine nature. Homo farticeps Dei 
is the consequent and complement of Homo ca^ax Dei.. 
Plotinus, "the Coleridge of his day," as he has been called, 
puts this admirably: " Even as the eye could not behold the 
sun unless it were sunlike, so neither could the soul behold 
God unless it were godlike." The source of human percep- 
tion of the divine is what Tennyson calls the " likest God 
within the human soul." Again, sensuality and selfishness 
absolutely disqualify the spirit for knowing the things of God. 
Purity of heart is the necessary qualification for the attain- 
ment of the beatific vision. Holiness is the prerequisite for 
the sight of God. The vision of God is inseparable from 
likeness to God. Once more, and closely connected with 
the last, purification removes the obstacles to our union 
with God. It cuts the film from the soul's eye. It 
furnishes the antidote to selfishness and sensuality. It is 
man's part in the work of spiritual renovation, the coopera- 
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tion of the human with the divine in the formation of charac- 
ter. But an important caveat comes in here. The impelling 
motive to purification is the indwelling and energizing love 
of God. There is nothing in purification fer se. It is only 
a means toward an end. Love is not love when it looks or 
asks for a reward. "He who tries to be holy in order to be 
happy is assuredly neither." Blessedness and happiness are 
not necessarily synonymous terms. 

We should, then, define a Christian mystic as one who makes 
it his life's aim to be transformed into the likeness of Him in 
whose image he was created. His end is perfection, and all 
instrumentalities which find a place in the religious life are 
but means toward that end. In a word, a Christian mystic 
is one who is in Christ and in whom Christ is. But the in- 
dwelling Christ in man is to the intelligent mystic the indwell- 
ing Christ of the universe, in whom it coheres or is held to- 
gether. He believes in the cosmic functions of the divine 
Logos. It is necessary to insert and to insist upon this factor 
in the make-up of the true and rational mystic for two rea- 
sons: First, to guard against the misconception already re- 
ferred to that " experimental religion," so called, is synony- 
mous with mysticism ; and, secondly, to accentuate the dis- 
tinction between Nature mysticism and Christian mysticism. 
A man may enjoy experimental religion, and develop its un- 
happy counterpart, fanaticism, because he has neglected to 
cultivate his reasoning faculties, and failed to grasp the doc- 
trine of the divine immanence of the Logos; while on the 
other hand the Nature mystic may see God in the flowers 
and the trees and the brooks, and yet fail to see him in the 
innermost recesses of his own heart. He may be a theist — 
that is, a devout believer in the immanence of God in nature — 
but not a Christian theist, a believer in an immanental Christ 
both in the realm of the material world and in the realm of 
the heart's impulses and affections. In this sense mysticism 
is clearly not a fad for fanatics, but a life for living men. 
It is not a living death, but a dying life. Hence, for the 
stalwart and thoughtful as well as for the tender and emo- 
tional nature, it is the very essence of Christianity. 
3 
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Wordsworth, the great nature-poet of England, sings of 

That serene and blessed mood 
In which the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things. 

Charles Kingsley says: "The great mysticism is the be- 
lief which is becoming daily stronger in me that all symmet- 
rical natural objects are types of some spiritual truth or ex- 
istence. Everything seems to be full of God's reflex, if we 
could but see it. When I feel that sense of the mystery that 
is around me I feel a gush of enthusiasm toward God, which 
seems its inseparable effect." This is good, grand, so far 
as it goes. It is "from Nature up to Nature's God." But 
the earlier Christian mystics reached higher. They antici- 
gated our present-day apologetics. They went from them- 
selves to God, and not from Nature. They may not have 
had our present-day metaphysical distinctions in the use of 
the ego and the irveu/xa. They hardly grasped the meaning 
of a potential personality in man that hungers for and pre- 
figures and demands a larger and richer and actual Person- 
ality as its goal; but they were impatient of intermediaries 
between themselves and God. They said that He was 
" closer to us than breathing and nearer than hands or 
feet." "We need not search for His footprints in nature 
when we can behold His face in ourselves." Unconsciously 
perhaps, but clearly, they were theomorphists, and not an- 
thropomorphists. They would have said with Browning: 

Correct the portrait by the living face, 
Man's God by God's God in the mind of man. 

Men like these, with their realization of an indwelling God 
in Christ and their avowed aspirations toward the perfection 
of the divine Indweller, felt themselves to be upon a heaven- 
ward ladder — scala ferfectionis. The steps of this ladder 
furnish the ethical code of the mystic. First came the pur- 
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gative life or life of self-discipline — the acquisition of great- 
er power over one's self by practice. This is not necessari- 
ly asceticism, though it sometimes took that form. It cer- 
tainly is not asceticism as an end, but as a means toward 
an end — a rung in the heavenward ladder of the mystic's life. 
Next came the illuminative life — the concentration of all 
the faculties, will, feeling, and intellect upon God as the su- 
preme object of desire. Good works were not discarded, 
but were no longer practiced as virtues in themselves. The 
soul's eye was turned toward God. The whole being found 
its satisfaction in Him. This, again, was closely connected 
with and led up to the contemplative or unitive life. Here 
man sees God face to face and is joined to him. The nov- 
ice has become an «r<wmp in spiritual things. 

There are times in every deeply religious life when 
thoughts lie too deep for words. There are moments of 
prayer when the soul asks for no specific blessings at the 
hand of God, but basks in the sunshine of the eternal Pres- 
ence — hours when the whole being lies open before God and 
drinks in the Infinite. This is the highest stage of the de- 
vout life of mysticism. It is mysticism in its best sense and 
as an element in all true religion . It is the higher life of the 
deeply spiritual nature — the outgo of man's highest and tru- 
est self toward God. 

But unhappily, as already intimated, certain elements of 
mysticism have been exaggerated. Human nature is unbal- 
anced. Lack of balance has bred heresies in the realm of 
faith and wild extravagances in the realm of practice. The 
exaggeration and undue prominence of the subjective in re- 
ligion have overshadowed the objective. The esoteric has 
dominated and submerged the exoteric. The true relation 
between the outward and the inward in divine things has 
been lost. The result is Antinomianism and Quietism in prac- 
tice, and Pantheism, in one or other of its forms, in belief. 
The mystics saw no via media between a corrupt external- 
ism and the purely subjective religionism which they culti- 
vated and hugged, and so readily, though unconsciously, 
they fell into errors of practice and of belief. 
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In order, then, to the preservation and cultivation of a 
healthy mysticism in the religious life of to-day, as an anti- 
dote to the subtle materialism of the times, it becomes neces- 
sary to show that there is no antagonism between external- 
ism properly understood and expressed and the deepest life 
of the innermost soul, and that such a life is not to be con- 
founded with an unpractical sentimentalism. Disciplina- 
rianism is an essential factor in the life of a Christian com- 
munity, and between it and a subjective internalism there is 
no contradiction. In a healthy religious life, whether indi- 
vidual or corporate, the outward should be but the expres- 
sion of the inward. Obedience is the complement of discip- 
line. The medievalists exaggerated the outward and became 
dead ; the nvystics exaggerated the inward and went to the 
rack and the cell. But for us to-day the inner life in Christ 
finds its legitimate expression in loyalty to the governing 
principles of the outward organization of which it is at once 
a part and the quickening element. 

The same principle holds good in regard to worship. 
Ritualism is not, as many good people fondly imagine and 
loudly proclaim, mere sestheticism, nor is it a fatuous fond- 
ness for flummery and flowers. The Christian aesthete may 
dislike the crudities of extemporaneous worship and find a 
pious delight in a well-ordered and artistically elaborate serv- 
ice, and yet know nothing of the genius of real ritual. Rit- 
ual is doctrine in action. The inner finds its legitimate ex- 
pression in the outer — in rite and symbol and gesture. 

So between sacramentalism and a true mysticism there is 
no antagonism. The very definition of a sacrament preserves 
us from error here. It is the "outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace." Both are essential to the esse of 
a sacrament. A true mysticism, therefore, is not the foe, but 
the friend of sacramentalism. Its inner life is fed and sus- 
tained through sacramental channels. The pseudo-mystic, 
on the other hand, insanely imagines that he can become so 
absorbed into God as no longer to require external means of 
approach to Him, and, as the result, abjures sacramental aids 
as but the accretions of a false ecclesiasticism. 
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Once more, a true mysticism must not be confounded 
with an unreasoning sentimentalism. Sentiment is not reli- 
gion. There is no contradiction between the contemplative 
and the active life of Christianity. They are but parts of a 
whole. There is no reason why a mystic should not be a 
man of affairs, and it is only just to the school to say that 
some of them have proved the soundness of this position by 
their daily lives. As Mr. Inge reminds us, Plotinus was in 
much request as a guardian and a trustee. St. Bernard was 
gifted as an organizer. Fenelon ruled his diocese well. 
Madame Guyon had a surprising aptitude for affairs; and 
St. Theresa, as a founder of convents and an administrator, 
gave evidence of extraordinary practical ability. Not only 
is the inward vision not incompatible with " the daily round 
and common task," but the clearer the inward vision grows, 
the freer the whole being becomes to work. One may be 
"diligent in business," and at the same time "fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord." 

The mystic's treasure-house is the Bible, and no treatment 
of our subject would be complete without at least a passing 
reference to this part of it. In the Old Testament one hard- 
ly expects to find much mysticism. Its root principle of close- 
ness to God is not germane to the spirit of the elder Church. 
The Jew's conception of God led him to regard the divine 
Being as transcendent rather than immanent and as the em- 
bodiment of power rather than of love . Still there are flashes 
of mysticism in the first volume of the sacred library. The 
soul at times outleaps its narrowing bounds, and in psalm and 
prophecy and lofty ritual sings itself up and into God. " Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, and who shall rise up 
in His holy place? " cries the psalmist. " Even he that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart, and hath not lifted up his mind 
unto vanity, nor sworn to deceive his neighbor. He shall re- 
ceive blessing from the Lord and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation." Andagain: "O Lord, thou hast searched 
me out and known me. Thou knowest my down-sitting and 
uprising, andunderstandest my thoughts long before. Thou 
art about my path and about my bed and spiest out all my 
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ways." " How dear are thy counsels unto me, O God! O f 
how great is the sum of them I" " Try me, O God, and seek 
the ground of my heart, prove me and examine my thoughts. 
Look well if there be any way of wickedness in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting." The wail of the fifty-first 
Psalm, "Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me," anticipates the benediction upon pu- 
rity of heart in the Sermon on the Mount and sings in har- 
mony with Isaiah's portraiture of his divine Master: "Thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is holy. I dwell in the high and holy place with him 
also that is of a humble and contrite spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones." 

The New Testament is full of mysticism. We catch its in- 
spiring notes in the synoptic Gospels. The vision of God, 
the indwelling Christ, the unity between the Master and 
his disciples, all point to that losing of one's life to save it, 
that merging of one's personality in the larger and richer per- 
sonality of God, which is of the very essence of a robust and 
vigorous mysticism. But the fourth gospel is our richest 
mine. St. John was the prince of apostolic mystics. He 
had lain on the breast and drunk in the mind of the Christ. 
As Canon Gore so admirably says : " He never argues. He 
moves into the deep things of God by intuition. He knows 
by inner fellowship with God. He sees into the heart of 
things." His soul lay open to receive the things of God, and 
then he flung them upon the inspired canvas that others 
might see and learn. St. James too is claimed by Canon 
Gore as a mystic. Despite the resentment created in certain 
hyper-sensitive religious minds by the intensely ethical char- 
acter of his teaching and his masterful assertion of the value 
and necessity of good works, it is St. James who says: 
"Receive with meekness the engrafted word," that divine 
message implanted in the heart and to which the heart be- 
comes cognate — "the engrafted word which is able to save 
your souls." St. Paul, again, was a thorough mystic. He 
saw the glorified Redeemer on his way to Damascus, and 
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submitted to His sway. He passed in rapt vision into the 
third heaven. He has unfolded as has no other apostle the 
immanence of the Christ in nature and in the Church, and he 
has put the essence of individual mysticism in terse and vig- 
orous language when he speaks of our life as being "hid 
with Christ in God," and says of himself: "I am dead. 
Nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : and 
the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me." 

So if we sum up and group together the several mystic 
pictures of apostolic teaching, we find them centering in one 
grand and inimitable Figure, whose lineaments are known to 
every devout and intelligent soul, the figure of the Living 
Christ. He is the true mystic who believes in a Christ liv- 
ing, glorified, at the throne of the universe, but also living in 
and quickening "the whole round world bound by gold 
chains about the feet of God." He takes up his abode in the 
individual heart and life until the believer realizes the mean- 
ing of His own words : "I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me, and I in you." 

We would, then, repeat the statement made above that mys- 
ticism, properly understood, is "the lifeblood of the Church," 
and supplement it by another, that if there is anything which 
the Christian world especially needs to-day it is the recogni- 
tion and the enjoyment of a healthy Christian mysticism. 

In an age when the ministers of religion are in imminent 
danger of becoming heads of semi-commercial enterprises, 
when the "stewards of the manifold grace of God" are 
being gauged by their ability to " run plants," it behooves 
us to seek some antidote for the deadening decadence of 
the times. In her hunger for organization the Church of 
God is insensibly taking on the color of the age, and, in the 
meantime, the Word of God is being widely discredited, the 
divine element in it is being blurred or blotted out, and the 
Church herself regarded as little, if any, more than a man- 
made institution. 

We need an elixir of life. A supine faith must be quick- 
ened by the nurture and cultivation of the inner life of the 
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spirit. The poet-mystic of the Victorian age descried our 
danger and divined our cure : 

If e'er when faith had fallen asleep 

I heard a voice, "Believe no more," 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the godless deep, 

A warmth within the heart would melt 

The freezing reason's colder part, 
And like a man in wrath , the heart 

Stood up and answered, " I have felt." 

William Law says finely of the mystics: "These writers 
began their office of teaching as John the Baptist did, after 
they had passed through every kind of mortification and self- 
denial, every kind of trial and purification, both inward and 
outward. They were deeply learned in the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, not through the use of lexicons or medi- 
tating upon critics, but because they had ' passed from 
death unto life.' They highly reverence and excellently 
direct the true use of everything that is outward in religion ; 
but, like the psalmist's king's daughter, they are ' all glori- 
ous within.' " 

But let Mr. Inge close this article, to which he has 
already contributed so much, and bear his own tribute to the 
place and power of a true mysticism: "At the present time 
the greatest need seems to be that we should return to the 
fundamentals of spiritual religion. We cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that both the old seats of authority — the infallible 
Church and the infallible Book — are fiercely assailed, and 
that our faith needs reinforcements. These can come only 
from the depths of the religious consciousness itself; and if 
summoned from thence, they will not be found wanting." 

Reginald H. Starr. 



